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REVIEWS. 

Art. XYI .—Mental Hygiene. By I. Bay, M. D. Boston : Tieknor 
and Fields, 1803. 12mo. pp. 338. 

When Dr. A. Brigham wrote his admirable essay on “Mental Culture 
and Excitement,” it was true that “ the importance of Physical Education 
appears in modern times to be nearly forgotten.” But it is no longer so. 
In this country Thorean, Windship, and Dio Lewis have had their full 
share of attention, as Ling and others have had in Europe. Yet the field 
in which they have sown is quite open to useful labour. Especially are those 
welcome who show how, in preserving the bodily energies and developing 
them for their own sake, we may at the same time advance the development 
and conserve the power of the mind ; and who enable us, by the light of 
experience and profound knowledge, to guard against the dangers which 
beset our mental nature in its own thinking and emotional activities. This 
Dr. Ray has done, and done well, in the modest volume before us. It 
is so concisely written, that we should despair, were it desirable, of 
making any such analysis of its contents as would at all substitute its 
perusal; and write, therefore, rather with the hope of encouraging our 
readers to become masters of its contents for themselves. While it is 
intended chiefly for the unprofessional student, and is well adapted to the 
thoughtful of all classes and pursuits, the ideas and facts conveyed are 
such as every medical man ought to thoroughly understand, and coustantly 
use in his profession. 

The work is divided into five somewhat extended chapters; considering, 
in turn, mental hygiene as it is affected by cerebral conditions, by physical 
influences, by mental conditions and influences, by the practices of the 
times, and by tendency to disease. 

The fundamental principle of all true mental hygiene is, that the mani¬ 
festations of the mind and the organic condition of the brain are more or 
less affected by each other. Dr. Ray has passed as safely, perhaps, as any 
other modern writer over the question how the body and mind are mutually 
related. He takes the view which Dr. Bucknill would probably call somato¬ 
psychic ; as distinguished from the ultra-spiritualistic view on the one 
hand, and pure materialism on the other. There will have to be admitted 
hereafter, in idea if not in terms, a further conception, which we may pre¬ 
sume to call the pneumato-psychic ; which, leaving to Bucknill and Mayo 
the question whether mental phenomena, common to man and the brutes, 
may or may not be simply functions of cineritious neurine ; and to Owen 
and Huxley, or Lyell and Dana, the inquiry into man’s place in creation 
as an animal, yet insists that the great difference between him and all other 
creatures is in the possession, special, not in degree, but in kind, not only 
of vox)$ Or but also of TCvsvya., OT SOlll. 

Dr. Ray admits too much, it appears to us, in favour of phrenology, in 
allowing that “in a few instances, both the existence and the place” of 
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asserted cerebral organs hare been established by abundant proof. Where 
they have urged evidence the most plausibly, as in the case of the cerebel¬ 
lum, comparative physiology, as well as (more doubtfully) experiment, has 
refuted it. It is true, at the same time, of the system, as instituted by 
the able minds of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, that “ its analysis of the 
mental phenomena is clear and precise, indicating—what metaphysical in¬ 
quirers seldom have—a shrewd observation of the springs of action, aud a 
profound insight of the relations of man to the sphere in which he moves.” 

When minds are raised from the state of a native Australian to that of 
a cultivated European, from the level of the unthinking multitude to the 
height of the Bacons and Newtons of the world, is this a step towards the 
indefinite improvement of the race ? In other words, may the improve¬ 
ment of the individual become congenital in his offspring, and thus furnish 
a new starting-point, at every remove, for higher advancement ? 

“ In reply,” says our author, “ we need only refer to the well recognized laws 
which govern the transmission of qualities in the inferior animals. These laws 
warrant the belief that, by complying with their requirements, the traits of the 
individual, mental as well as bodily, may be made permanent in the race, with 
such limitations as are imposed by the distinctive character of the species.” 

“ The remarkable quality which stock-breeders succeed in rendering perma¬ 
nent in the domestic animals—fleetness in one, power in another, size in another, 
a certain relation between bone and muscle in another—represents but a small 
fraction of the whole constitution. The fleet Arabian cannot be considered as 
nearer the point of equine perfection than the immense English dray-horse; nor 
would any one but a Smithfield drover contend that a Berkshire or a Suffolk is 
a worthier specimen of the porcine race than the wild boar of the forest. 
'There has not yet been obtained in any particular breed a considerable number 
of desirable qualities; for the general rule is, that each special excellence is 
obtained at the expense of some other.” 

“We have no reason to suppose that, by any possible scheme of training and 
breeding, finer specimens of the race can be obtained than Pericles and Alci- 
biades; but we are warranted in believing that by this means individuals of dis¬ 
tinguished general excellence would be far more common.” (pp. 12-14.) 

To promote this is the great object of mental hygiene; not to produce 
great geniuses, which come occasionally “by nature,” according to a law 
not understood—but healthy, vigorous, well-balanced minds. Full under¬ 
standing and observance of the laws and conditions of mental development 
and action may attain such a result. 

The two indispensable requisites to a sound and vigorous mind, are a 
hrain free from all congenital tendencies to disease or deterioration, and a 
healthy condition of the other bodily organs. The “laws of breeding” 
determine the first of these. At least one-half of the inmates of every 
hospital for the insane are the offspring of parents who have been insane 
or highly eccentric at some time in their lives. And the mental constitu¬ 
tion may be vitiated by the presence in the progenitors of other diseases 
than insanity, especially of epilepsy, hysteria, chorea, scrofula, rickets. This 
is not commonly appreciated, although it is emphatically stated by our 
author. It is shown not only in examples of positive disease, but often 
in a reduction of the moral and intellectual capacity, and “ a remarkable 
activity and prominence of the animal propensities.” This has been ob¬ 
served and recorded on a large scale in some of the old cities of Europe. 
Not only in asylums, but in prisons also, the history of many subjects, if 
analyzed, would show defective cerebral endowment traceable to agencies 
affecting their organization, either directly or by inheritance. Chadwick 
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observed that many of the lowest class in London were driven to drinking 
gin as affording a temporary relief to the feelings of depression and ex¬ 
haustion produced by living in a noxious atmosphere; and that individuals 
have been known to abandon the habit spontaneously when they were 
enabled to reside in a less crowded locality, where the air was pure. 1 Says 
Dr. Ray:— 

“The missionary may do good service in the dwellings of the ignorant and 
depraved, but active ventilation, thorough sewerage, abundance of water, will 
be found, eventually, no less efficient in the work of reform and elevation. To 
check the increase of crime, improve, if you please, your penal legislation and 
penal discipline, but, above all things, improve the dwellings of the poor. Ren¬ 
der industry and virtue as attractive as possible, but never cease, by all practi¬ 
cable means, to prevent the production of tubercle, rickets, scrofula, and all 
defective or unequal developments. Encourage frugality and forecast, but dis¬ 
courage, by every consideration that science has furnished, the marriage of the 
infirm, the sickly, and the deformed.” (p. 23.) 

More time is given by our author than, perhaps, is necessary, to dis¬ 
pose of the denial by Buckle of the law of hereditary transmission of or¬ 
ganic peculiarities. Dr. Ray shows, very clearly, that, while the unity 
of species is maintained by the similarity throughout nature of offspring 
to parent, yet the individual possesses two orders of characters; one in 
common with all others of the species, and another peculiar to himself or 
a few others. It is no part of the doctrine that such transmission is uni¬ 
form and universal. Both parents, moreover, confer traits of their respec¬ 
tive families; and the union of opposing peculiarities, by neutralization, 
as it were, may sometimes aid in preventing marked signs of direct descent. 
Special traits, too, “ especially those of a morbid or abnormal character, 
are finally absorbed in the characters that constitute the type of the 
species.” 

One phasis of hereditary transmission affecting mental character is far 
from being properly understood. 

“ The transmitted defect is confined to a very circumscribed range, beyond 
which the mind presents no obvious impairment. The sound and the unsound 
coexist, not in a state of fusion, but side by side, each independent of the other, 
and both derived from a common source. These persons may get on very well 
in their allotted part, and even achieve distinction, while the insane element is 
often cropping out in the shape of extravagancies or irregularities of thought 
or action, which, according to the standpoint they are viewed from, are regarded 
as gross eccentricity, or undisciplined powers, or downright insanity. When a 
person of this description possesses a high order of intellectual endowments, 
the unhealthy element often seems to impart force and piquancy to his mental 
manifestations, and thus increases the embarrassment touching the true charac¬ 
ter of his mental constitution. Lord Byron was one of the class in question; 
and the fact gives us a clue to the anomalies of his character. The ‘vile melan¬ 
choly’ which Dr. Johnston inherited from his father, and which, to use his own 
expression, ‘ made him mad all his life, at least, not sober,’ never perverted the 
exercise of his intellectual powers. He astonished people by his extraordinary 
singularities; yet the march of his intellect, steady, uniform, and measured, 
gave no token of confusion or weakness.” (pp. 31-3.) 

Does not this suggest the cerebral dualism, upon which, after Sir H. 
Holland, Dr. Wigan wrote ? It is useless to speculate, however, upon a 
topic so far beyond present investigation. A more facile and important 


1 Brodie, Physiological Inquiries, p. 75. 
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subject is that of the influence upon mental development, of the intermar¬ 
riage of blood relations. Dr. Raj asserts broadly that the great physiolo¬ 
gical law, that like produces like, depends upon this condition, that the 
parents shall not be nearly allied by blood. Obvious in the domestic ani¬ 
mals, he considers the effect of neglect of this condition to be less conspi¬ 
cuous in man. Other authorities of late have taken the reverse view. In 
fact, very strong arguments are brought to disprove the influence of close 
intermarriage, per se, in producing degeneration. Dr. G. W. Child 1 has 
urged with much force the examples of herd and turf breeding, in which 
superior animals are well known to be produced under a breediug so close 
that no allowed human marriages, since the days of the Ptolemies, approach 
it. An able writer in the Westminster Review more fully analyzes the 
argument from the statistics of Drs. Bemis and Howe, as well as from 
those of Boudin, Devay, and other European investigators. Comparing these 
with Darwin’s inquiries into the fertilization of orchids, and Hallett’s re¬ 
markable results in pedigree wheat, this writer comes to the conclusion, dif¬ 
ferent from Dr. Ray’s, but not feebly sustained, that evidence is yet wanting 
to show any other effect of close breeding, in men, animals, or plants, than 
the intensification of peculiarities; which, if they be morbid, by their in¬ 
crease and perpetuation involve a family degeneration. Practically, how¬ 
ever, the rule of hygiene is nearly the same; since there are no families so 
free from taint or tendency of a diseased kind as to be safe under the 
chances of its development by close breeding. 

Dr. Ray thinks this mode of causation, by frequent intermarriages, to 
be very important in some communities as a promotive canse of insanity. 
Small, secluded towns and agricultural neighbourhoods, of stationary popu¬ 
lation, show a large proportion of mental derangement. Facts do not 
seem to sustain the theory that insanity is more common in commercial and 
manufacturing towns than in agricultural communities. Dr. E. Jarvis’ 
statistics, collected in 1845, show in Massachusetts the absence of any con¬ 
nection between the disease and the pursuits of the people. The main 
manufacturing places, Lowell, Lawrence, Worcester, and eight others, have 
1 insane person in 701; while in thecounties of Berkshire, Hampshire, and 
Franklin, with a rural population very little changeable, we find 1 insane 
in 258. A similar class of facts was observed in Scotland by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners appointed in 1855, and they distinctly allege that intermar¬ 
riage is the cause of the disproportion. 2 

Another frequent source of insanity is intemperance; more potent, Dr. 
Ray declares, in its agency in this mode upon the offspring than upon 
the inebriate himself. A remarkable fact is considered by him to be well 
established; namely, that the deteriorating influence of alcoholismus upon 
procreation is not always persistent, but may be removed by removing the 
cause. An intemperate parent thus had four children, two of whom became 
insane, one was an idiot, and the fourth died young, in fits. Four children 
born previous to the period of intemperance, and two after the parent’s 
reformation, are all sound and healthy. 

A normal and vigorous condition of the body is an important requisite 
of the highest degree of mental soundness and energy. This has not 
always been believed; it has been common even to suppose bodily imper- 

1 Brit, and Foreign Medico-Chirurg. Review, April, 1862. 

2 Sir A. Halliday asserted a like disproportion in England ; but Dr. Tuke (Buck- 
nill & Tuke, on Insanity, p. 53) disputes the accuracy of his computations. 
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fections to be favourable to the activity of the mind, as blind persons are 
known to acquire uncommon acuteness of hearing and touch. 

“No one can be insensible to the moral grandeur of such triumphs of mind 
over matter, as were exemplified in Pascal, who, while tortured with infirmities 
that embittered his existence, and hallucinations that destroyed his peace of 
mind, launched upon the world that imperishable model of wit, raillery, and 
eloquence, the Provincial Letters; in Cowper. surrounded nearly all his life by 
clouds and darkness, but achieving an honourable place in the literature of his 
country.Seldom, however, is bodily ailment met by such in¬ 

domitable power of resistance. In those who are habitual invalids, all the sur¬ 
plus energy is needed to meet the demands of the suffering organs.” “Very 
few of those men who have achieved great intellectual renown suffered much 
from ill-health.” (pp. 47-50.) 

Bacon and Newton in science, Shakspeare and Scott in literature, Napo¬ 
leon and Wellington in military life, are cited as examples of great brains 
sustained by strong and enduring frames. Of Napoleon, it is said that 

“ Once he suffered from the frailties of the flesh, and on that occasion he met 
, his first decisive check. On the fruitless field of Borodino, where his fate de¬ 
pended upon the result, he remained far in the rear, dull and dejected, learning 
the progress of the battle without interest or emotion. He was exhausted by 
fatigue and anxiety, he had taken a severe cold over night, and on that day he 
had an attack of an eminently painful disease.” (p. 52.) 

Kant announced that he could, by an effort of will and thought, not 
only bear, but annul the consciousness of an attack of the gout; but he 
admits the strain upon his nervous system. Colchicum and prophylactics 
would probably have saved more to the economy of his pure reason as well 
as to that of his comfort. 

Although the rate of mortality from all causes has been steadily de¬ 
clining, yet it appears that disease and infirmity were never more prevalent 
in the civilized world than at the present day. No doubt many are now 
kept alive as valetudinarians who once would have died early, either under 
or for want of treatment. Only medical men can appreciate this fact; but 
it would seem that infirmity and disease are now the rule, and health the 
exception. Dr. Ray’s account is certainly gloomy as to that part of the 
country under his observation. We cherish a hope that it is not equally 
true of all portions of our population. 1 

“ Who can find among his acquaintances a single family every member of 
which has enjoyed uninterrupted health for half a dozen years together? It 
was not always so. Those much enduring men and women who encountered 
the privations of the colonial times have been succeeded by a race incapable 
of their toil and exposure, whom the winds of heaven cannot visit too roughly 
without leaving behind the seeds of dissolution. It would be inconsistent with 
my present purpose to inquire how it happens that a people suffering as little as 
any the evils incident to the extremes of social condition, should nevertheless 
be characteristically prone to every form of mental and bodily ailment. I can 
notice it only as one among the most efficient causes of insanity in this country; 
and so well is this fact recognized by those who have charge of hospitals for 
the insane, that whenever the causes of the disease are given, ill health predomi¬ 
nates over every other in the number of its victims. By far the largest number 
is contributed by the female sex.” (p. 53.) 

One reason for this is believed by Dr. Ray to be the variable condition 
of society in America; inducing too often an undue intensity of effort, in 

1 Herbert Spencer asserts a similar decline of health in the present generation 
of the English as compared with the last .—Treatise on Education, p. 259. 
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both sexes, for advancement. De Tocqueville long ago noticed this, as 
affecting even the demeanour of our people. “ I thought,” said he, “that 
the English constituted the most serious nation on the face of the earth ; 
but I have since seen the Americans, and have changed my opinion.” 1 All 
travellers must be struck with the contrast, on the opposite shores of the 
Atlantic, in the rate at which men live. Though national power may seem 
to gain, for a time, by this intensity, yet, in the end, as it is extreme, and 
even morbid, hygienic laws may be painfully demonstrated, by the exhaus¬ 
tion of physical and cerebral force in the race. No such result threatens 
us yet; but we may regard the warnings of Dr. Ray as most timely and 
important. 

Chapter II. of our book is engaged with mental hygiene as affected by 
physical influences. That the brain suffers more from bad air than the body 
generally, is a truth not often thought of. Even climate affects mind by 
atmospheric conditions, be they good, bad, or simply peculiar. Our air is 
thought by Dr. Ray to be more exciting than that of Europe ; and thus 
he thinks a part of our national temperament may be accounted for. Even 
Germans, Irish, and English show this effect in our atmosphere, at least in 
insane hospitals ; where, Dr. Ray avers, “ more excitement will be noticed 
in a single visit, than will be seen in European, and particularly English, 
hospitals, in a whole week or month.” 

Bodily exercise is dwelt upon, very judiciously, in the book before us. It 
is urged that it should not be taken like physic, as a duty, but in such genial 
modes as will be the more useful because enjoyable. English out-door habits 
are much more favourable to the long life of intellectual men, than our own. 
The endurance of Wellington, Palmerston, Lyndhurst, Brougham, and 
others, is maintained by such habits. The radical fault in our modes of 
exercise, Dr. Ray considers, is, that they are unaccompanied by agreeable 
mental impressions. Climate is in part to blame for this; its vicissitudes 
and extremes with us making it much less easy to provide for field-sports 
or other exhilarating exercises, in the open air. Much more might be done, 
however, than is done, in this direction. 

Diet is very well discussed by our author, in its relations to cerebral 
activity. As a general rule, the diet most conducive to bodily health and 
vigour, where the bodily powers chiefly are exercised, will be found most 
conducive to mental health and vigour in those chiefly engaged in mental 
employments; although the former may require more. Dr. Ray believes 
that most persons in this country consume a larger amount of animal food 
than is advantageous to their health and strength. Scotch farm laborers 
live almost entirely on oatmeal; yet no men do more work, or show better 
health. In the California mines no persons better endure hardships, or 
accomplish greater results, than the Chinese, who live chiefly on vegetable 
food. The standard of health is low among our people ; their ailments for 
the most part having a digestive origin, so as to be attributable to errors 
of diet; of which Dr. Ray considers the principal to be the use of too much 
animal food. This may be correct, but we strongly doubt it. As our 
author admits, it is a fair question, even in regard to alcoholic stimulants, 
whether our artificial and incomplete civilization has not so changed the 
human constitution from its normal condition that it may require a diet 
somewhat different from that most suitable in its original state. 


Democracy in America, vol. ii. 
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“The ox and the horse in their native abodes thrived on grass and shrubs, 
but this would be indifferent provender to the horse and ox of our times. The 
fruits, and the field, and the crystal stream may have been amply sufficient for 
man in his state of primeval innocence, but does he not, under the wear and 
tear of civilized life, require a diet more substantial and stimulating, like the 
creatures just mentioned? Arc not tea, coffee, wine and spirits necessary, in 
some degree, to maintain the bodily and mental powers in their most vigorous 
condition amid the exhausting influences, the duties, the pleasures, the joys and 
the sorrows, the toil and the conflict, of artificial life? The principle involved 
in the question seems to be clear enough. If the powers are habitually urged 
beyond an easy activity, or the stamina of the constitution have become en¬ 
feebled by hereditary defects, those articles may be salutary, just as medicine is 
salutary when actual disease is present. It is but an illustration of the great 
law that pervades all nature, that one abuse necessarily leads to another.” 
(p. 84.) 

The practical application of the principle is not so clear. The history 
of literary men is appealed to, to show that many of those who have 
laboured the hardest and longest were decidedly temperate, if not abstemi¬ 
ous; Newton, Locke, Gibbon, Burke, and Scott, for examples. It is not 
impossible that one or two of the same names might be adduced by the ad¬ 
vocates of moderate stimulation, in favour of their side of the question ; as 
they were far from “teetotallers,” and, indeed, temperate rather in the 
English than the American sense. The conclusion is arrived at, that, to the 
young who are sincerely seeking the right course in regard to the use of stimu¬ 
lating drinks, Dr. Ray does not hesitate to say, as the result to which the most 
careful and candid observers have arrived, “ You may safely resolve to abstain 
entirely, until advised to the contrary by a competent physician.” 

A natural transition from this topic leads to that of the treatment of 
intemperance, or what other authors have called methomania. Dr. Ray 
speaks too discouragingly of the probable utility of retreats for the inebri¬ 
ate. It is true, as he alleges, that the impossibility, under current legislation, 
of detaining persons so affected when, although not cured, they are sober 
and demand their freedom, is fatal. But it is an important question, in 
which medical jurists should take an active interest, whether laws might not, 
and ought not, to be framed to meet this difficulty, which would not violate 
any constitutional rights. The homicidal insane may require long deten¬ 
tion, for the safety of society, even though without delusions, and, for the 
time, without morbid impulses. So should the methomaniac; as still more 
liable to a return of his disease, and almost as dangerous, to himself and 
others. Although “ compos mentis ,” he is hardly compos animi, until the 
control of his will over his morbid appetite has been restored. 

Sleep, and its importance to cerebral health and vigour, are next dis¬ 
cussed. The injurious effects of its deprivation are illustrated by the cases 
of Newton and Southey. Hugh Miller’s might also have been alluded to, 
as yet more dreadful. The remarkable statement is made, without reference 
to the authority for it, that Pichegru, the French revolutionary general, 
went through a year’s campaign, sleeping but one hour in the twenty-four, 
and still enjoying good health. We cannot help believing that scrutiny 
might compel some modification of this account. In an analogous instance, 
some writers have declared that Napoleon I. slept but four hours on the 
average, in twenty-four. Bourrienne, his secretary, however, states in his 
memoirs, that he knew him to be a good long sleeper; doing without rest 
only during the pressure of a great battle or other emergency; and then, 
when such an occasion was over, sleeping twelve or eighteen hours at a 
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stretch. Six to eight hours of sleep are stated by Dr. Ray to be necessary 
to the highest condition of bodily and mental health. Persons who find 
difficulty in obtaining sleep, should avoid study or excitement near bedtime. 

“ Overworked brain” is an affection more and more common of late 
years. Forbes Winslow has written admirably upon it. Dr. Ray confirms 
his experience. 

“The lawyer, the doctor, the minister, the scholar, the merchant, the me¬ 
chanic, all apparently act ou the presumption that their bruins are made of iron, 
which no conceivable amount of use can weaken or derange. In many of them, 
the brain is kept in a state of incessant activity. As a consequence, it is not 
strange that every description of mental infirmity should have increased among 
us of late, to an extent that has no parallel in former times. In the prime of 
life, in the midst of usefulness, men rapidly break down, and, after hovering 
around their customary haunts for a brief period, disappear forever. By in¬ 
sanity, paralysis, and other organic lesions, brains are now ‘ used up,’ in the 
popular phrase, with a frequency that is full of instruction, if we would but heed 
it. Were we to indicate that feature in the medical constitution of our times, 
which distinguishes it from all others, it would be our large proportion of cere¬ 
bral affections.” (p. 105.) 

Mental activity is beneficial, at the same time, if not indispensable, to 
mental health. Dr. Brigham is emphatic in asserting this, 1 although he 
wrote chiefly to warn against excessive and premature excitation of the 
brain. Long life has been common amongst literary men. Of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-two savans, taken at hazard, one-half from the Academy of 
Belles-Lettres, the other from that of Sciences of Paris, the average term 
of years was above sixty-nine. 3 Savages have, as is well known, a much 
shorter average life than inhabitants of civilized countries. 

From twenty to forty-five is believed by Dr. Ray to be the period of 
greatest mental capacity and endurance. Some remarkable men have dis¬ 
played undiminished power in advanced age. Plato, Sophocles, Cato, 
Isocrates, Bacon, Milton, Burke, Cuvier, Corneille, Goethe, Humboldt, 
were examples of this. They were, however, exceptions to the rule, in this 
as in their possession of extraordinary abilities. 

Six hours a day of close mental application are all that Dr. Ray would 
allow as a safe average in view of mental hygiene. Many who go beyond 
this, accomplish less in the longer than they might in the shorter time, ou ac¬ 
count of the jaded condition of the brain; their works “smell of the lamp.” 
Sir Walter Scott, while he preserved his health, would allow himself but 
six hours. Bulwer, in a discourse a few years since, mentioned three hours 
as his daily average; and yet few men of our day have accomplished so 
much, either in reading or in original mental creation. Judged by such a 
standard, all successful professional men are overworked. It appears to 
us, however, that the absence of continuity of labour, in the medical pro¬ 
fession for instance, is a great advantage towards the economy of brain 
force. That is, the short intervals that intervene between one task, e. y., 
one patient and another, make, in the aggregate, a considerable amount of 
repose; just as the spinal marrow and heart-muscle have, in the pauses 
between each two respirations and pulses, a rest which, on the whole, almost 
equals that which the cerebrum takes at once in sleep. Otherwise, we do 
not see how a medical man could ever survive full practice for a dozen years; 
or a member of a cabinet, a single presidential term. 

' On Mental Cultivation and Excitement, p. 151. 

2 Brigbam, op. citat., p. 152. 
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Full attention, in many well-written pages, is given by our author to the 
mental hygiene of the education of the young. Emphatically it is asserted, 
and proved by citation of indisputable facts and examples, that, very often, 
if not generally, school boys and school girls are tasked too heavily, and 
confined too long. Ruined health, and even insanity, follow in many, 
especially of the female sex. The absurdity, in the case of the latter, of 
ending the time of study early in youth, and yet cramming them, during 
the few school years, like subjects for an intellectual pate de foie gras, is 
too palpable, one would think, to require exposure; and yet this is the 
widely prevailing system. Seven years Dr. Ray considers a sufficiently 
early age to begin school, in either sex; and certainly the immature brain, 
as Dr. Brigham so strongly urged, should never have imposed upon it an 
amount of task-work, either in time or quantity, so great as that which 
would be normal for an adult. As Tissot said, “ Of ten children destined 
for different vocations, I should prefer that the one who is to study through 
life should be the least learned at the age of twelve.” 

A most important chapter is that of Dr. Ray upon mental hygiene as 
affected by mental conditions and influences. Less than any other, how¬ 
ever, will it bear abridgment; it should be read as a whole. We can only 
call attention to some of its principal points. 

Partial or one-sided mental culture is an almost universal error. It is a 
settled truth, that no power of the mind can be entirely neglected without 
detriment to some of the rest. 

“ Even where exclusive cultivation of one power is manifested in a devotion 
to poetry or the fine arts, the actual performance will always evince imperfec¬ 
tions that spring from the neglect of the other faculties. The great poet or 
painter is far from being a man of one idea, lie achieves his position, not 
more by the flights of his fancy, than by the wisdom that informs and animates 
his ideas. The plays of Shakspeare abound with the practical sagacity of 
Bacon’s Essays; the grandeur of Milton is derived, in no small degree, from his 
rich and varied learning; Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, sounded the 
depth of philosophy, and their immortal works bear many a trace of their large 
and liberal culture.” (p. 145.) 

Undue cultivation of the imagination, or “ ideal power,” is referred to 
by Dr. Ray as one of the most prolific sources of mental inefficiency in this 
day and generation. In the absence of a controlling power of reason or 
self-discipline, it predisposes more than most faults to mental disease. 

Mischief follows the concentration of the mind upon a single sentiment, 
impulse, or object, even when the latter is in itself most desirable and 
laudable. The idea of religious obligation, divorced from that of benevo¬ 
lence ; or the sentiment of benevolence, allowed to usurp the whole domain 
of feeling, thought, and action, may so warp the nature as to pervert 
emotions, intended to be the highest and most wholesome in our being, 
into causes of disturbance or derangement. The ill-balanced mind is 
always so far in a morbid state as to be, not only practically inefficient and 
unreliable, but in constant danger of total overthrow. It is the highest 
function of education to regulate or prevent such errors in the mental 
tendencies. 

Sympathy and imitation are alluded to by Dr. Ray as more powerful 
agencies in affecting the human mind than they are generally supposed to 
be. From the greatest social movements down to the moral changes of 
the humblest individual, all mental phenomena exhibit their power. 
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“ To learn what a man will do in a given social emergency, we must look, not 
only to his special training and the prominent qualities of his character, but 
also to the currents of feeling in which he moves, and the tone of thought 
which prevails around him. The secret springs and forces of society are to be 
sought for, not in the treatises of morality and philosophy that happen to be in 
vogue, but in the newspaper, the pamphlet, the novel, the song, where without 
concert or mutual understanding, are displayed the objects and aspirations by 
which large masses of men are swayed. In this way is revealed the hygienic 
condition of the popular mind.” (p. 158.) 

Electrically rapid sympathetic movements may, sometimes, more fully 
explain the occurrence of insanity, or of unexpected crime, than any cause 
acting through the reasoning powers. The body as well as the mind may 
be involved in what might almost be called a contagious or epidemic dis¬ 
turbance. John Wesley and his brother could not resist the infection of 
outrageous laughter which, as he saw it among his converts, appeared to him 
the work of Satan. The mol de laira, or barking mania, of Amou, France ; 
the trembleurs of Cevennes, and the convxdsionnaires of St. Medard are 
notorious examples on a larger scale. The “jerking” revivals of our 
Western States near the beginning of this century, and the “physical 
symptoms” attending religious excitement in the great movement in Ire¬ 
land in 1857-8 illustrate the same principle. Even suicide may become 
quasi-epidemic. Although mania never does so, properly speaking, yet 
often its developmeut is clearly traced to sympathy and imitation. Dr. 
Ray selects as examples of this the “ demoniacal possession” of the nuns 
at the Ursuline Convent at Loudon, France, in the seventeenth century ; 
and the witchcraft delusion of New England. 

As a practical lesson from all these facts, it is strongly advised, that, by 
all whose nervous system is very susceptible, intimate association should be 
avoided with those who are affected with nervous infirmities, such as chorea, 
hysteria, epilepsy, or insanity. Parents and teachers should remember, too, 
that the proneness to imitate physical suffering is particularly strong in 
the young. Those of keen sensibilities and vivid conceptions ought, for 
the same reasons, to beware of participating in great moral, political, or 
even religious movements of an agitating character. Even they who 
know their danger may become powerless before the irresistible influence 
which, by sympathy, is exerted upon them. Nor is this great law of sym¬ 
pathy controlled by the moral complexion of the thoughts and emotions 
which are chiefly involved. One may become fanatical more readily in a 
good than in a bad cause; and religious excitement, a due degree and kind 
of which is, as Dr. Ray, and all other sound judges aver, most salutary to 
the mind, is, in its excess, a concomitant of more cases of insanity than 
any other. It is the strength, intensity, and persistence of a mental im¬ 
pression, either emotional or intellectual, that constitutes the danger, or 
produces the evil. Affections of a pleasing kind are, it is true, as a rule, 
the least injurious. 

The importance of habit; the necessity to mental health of regular 
occupation ; the utility of occasional amusement, and the great advantage 
of a definite and appropriate aim in life, are the topics further considered 
in Dr. Ray’s third chapter. He concludes it with a practical remark upon 
the defect most obvious in our national mind and temperament. 

“What the American brain wants, above all things else, is, as they say of 
machinery, a steadier movement. The quality of character in which we are 
peculiarly deficient is that moderation which springs, not from indolence or 
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apathy, but well-grounded self-confidence and unwavering self-possession.” 
(p. 223.) 

In regard to mental hygiene as affected by the practices of the times, 
Dr. Ray applies the principles already so well set forth in his book. In¬ 
sanity, he believes, is increasing, although few reliable statistics in regard 
to it exist. It is probable that the rate of increase appears greater than 
it is, on account of the greater fulness of returns now than formerly, in 
proportion to the number of cases. The same consideration applies to the 
comparison between savage and civilized life, as to the frequency of in¬ 
sanity in each. Savages mostly neglect or abuse their insane, so that they 
do not live long or become much known. Our author’s expression is per¬ 
haps too strong, as to the brain of the savage partaking of the “common 
exemption from disease shared by his stomach, heart, and lungs.” (p. 229.) 
No such exemption exists. Army surgeons stationed among the N. Ameri¬ 
can Indians record a large amount of disease among them, and a«mortality 
greater than among the whites or domesticated negroes. 1 Dr. Pickering 
describes the appearance of a considerable amount of disease among the 
South Sea Islanders. Yet there seems to be no room for doubt, that the 
mental excitation of civilized life, with its depressing influence, in many 
ways, upon the general bodily vigour, must produce a tendency to insanity 
greater than is fouud in a barbarous or semi-barbarous condition. With 
Dr. Tuke, we believe that this is not to be supposed or expected of a 
normal or complete civilization ; such, if possible at all, would be much 
more truly a state of nature than that of the Feejee or the Esquimaux. 

Multiplicity of books, especially of “sensation” literature, stimulates 
unduly the modern mind; aud Dr. Ray considers that newspapers do the 
same thing, even by the facts they convey. 

“ There is not a single phasis of human passion, not a single combination of 
its various elements, not a single development of its slumbering activities, not 
a single abnormal deviation from its ordinary channels, not a single manifesta¬ 
tion of its effects on actual life, which is not displayed by the public press in the 
strongest colours that an ambitious rhetoric can give it. And, no small propor¬ 
tion of the impressions thus thrust upon the reader’s attention, leave a positively 
unhealthy impression; and when we consider that, besides the multitudes, who, 
in addition to other reading, never pass a day without looking over a newspaper, 
there is a scarcely smaller number who read nothing else, we may get some faint 
idea of the magnitude of this result.” “This kind of mental activity becomes 
a prolific source of cerebral disorder, not of the more palpable forms, such as 
inflammation or softening, but of a degree of irritability or abnormal erythism 
which often terminates in overt disease. One operation of the principle in ques¬ 
tion is clearly exemplified in the prevalence of suicide.” (pp. 235-8.) 

Is the family newspaper really so dangerous ? Dr. Ray admits that 
persons of a “ certain culture and moral temper” do not find it so. It may 
then be, that the evil consists in the deficiency of such moral culture alto¬ 
gether. We have too much faith in facts, in truth of any kind, to suppose 
that acquaintance with the actual daily history of the world can do harm 
to a mind not already diseased. 

It is otherwise, no doubt, with much of the literature which our author 
condemns. Works of imagination, not masterly aud manly like those of 

1 Statist. Report, &c., of U. S. Army, 1839 to 1855 ; special reports of Assist. Sur¬ 
geons Head, Day, Barnes, &c. “ They mostly die in infancy.” “ Typhoid pneu¬ 

monia, phthisis, &c., are very common and fatal.” 
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Shakspeare and Scott, but effeminate or prurient, beyond all question, 
poison the brains of thousands as injuriously as haschish or opium. The 
young, too, are the most frequent victims of this morbid taste. 

The intensity of competition in this country in all pursuits, in quest of 
wealth, power, or renown, has already been alluded to as often injurious to 
the mental balance. In no country in the world is trade pursued so much 
in the spirit of adventure. The mercantile spirit of the times leads to a 
fitful and feverish activity of mind more destructive to its health than a far 
greater amount of steady exertion. 

Allied to this spirit, as Dr. Ray remarks, is that of audacious specula¬ 
tive inquiry; the longing for the strange and marvellous ; the restless dis¬ 
content with all that had appeared settled, either in nature or philosophy. 
Hence arise errors and phantasies, which amuse some, excite others, and in 
some light up actual mental disease. The frequent concentration of the 
whole mind upon one idea, and the proneness to exaggeration in all intel¬ 
lectual productions and manifestations of the times, work in the same way, 
and tend to the same ends. Books, papers, lectures, even the pulpit, 
often minister to the general and insatiable craving for excitement. We 
cannot believe this to be peculiar altogether to our society. If literature 
be a test, the intense element abounds more in the writings of Tennyson, 
Browning, and Alexander Smith, of Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and Renan, 
than in those of Lougfellow, Bryant, Irving, Prescott, and Motley. Still, 
its excess is bad, wherever found; aesthetically vicious, and intellectually 
dangerous. 

Another serious evil is described by Dr. Ray as belonging to the popular 
views and practices in regard to education. Home training is less whole¬ 
some and less prolonged than formerly. Moral discipline and elevating 
culture are too much neglected. Intellectual forcing appears to be the only 
object of most educators, and the great demand of many parents. Juvenile 
books as they now exist are denounced by our author, it appears to us almost 
too sweepingly. 

“N.othing seems to be too profound, nothing too simple, nothing too high, 
nothing too ignoble, to be brought within the compass of this class of books. 
They have come upon the land like the locusts of Egypt." “ By having the 
results of science and art, the lessons of morality and religion, ever presented in 
the garb of a story, with lively incidents and an agreeable ending, vice pun¬ 
ished and virtue rewarded, according to the approved methods of romance, the 
youth imbibes false ideas of the stern realities of life, and finds the common and 
unadulterated truth too insipid to awaken any interest in his mind.” “ Many a 
man, I imagine, who finds his children arrived at their twelfth or thirteenth 
year with no other intellectual furnishing than such books supply, bethinks him¬ 
self, all at once, that long before that age he loved to resort to his father’s 
library, and hang with delight over the pages of some unwieldy history or book 
of voyages; or, in the absence of more attractive material, plunge into the 
mazes of controversial divinity. The lads of this generation would stand aghast 
at sight of the huge folios and formidable octavos over which their fathers spent 
many a Saturday afternoon, laying up treasures of knowledge as enduring as 
life.” (pp. 267-8.) 

Many must doubt the correctness of the author’s retrospective choice, if 
he would prefer, for youth under twelve, Paley to Parley, or Edwards on 
the Will to the Rollo voyages. The one extreme is at least as wrong as 
the other. Would he close all the kindergartens, and forbid the object- 
lessons ? The Pestalozzian principle may be, as Herbert Spencer has ob- 
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served, 1 2 carried out in a very un-Pestalozzian manner, so as to fail in con¬ 
sequence. But the principle is nevertheless sound—that education must 
conform to the natural process of mental evolution, must be progressive, 
alike in its order, methods, and materials; and that it is most successful 
and healthful where its processes are grateful. 

The last topic considered in the book before us is, mental hygiene as 
affected by tendencies to disease. Those who inherit proclivity to men¬ 
tal disorder are advised that, by duly ordering their life with reference to 
this defect, the worst of calamities may often be averted. No universal rule 
of action or culture can be prescribed, but each must endeavour to compre¬ 
hend his own case, and attend to his own dangers. Among the precepts 
of general application in such instances, one given by Dr. Ray is, to observe 
great caution in the use of stimulants. For the general reader such advice 
is certainly more safe than the professional teaching of Dr. Forbes Winslow, 3 
that, in “ certain morbid conditions of cerebral health, of psychical debility, 
generally associated with depressed nerve and vital force, a stimulating plan 
of treatment, generous diet and tonics, are valuable remedies.” This is a 
truth best confided to, and applied by, careful medical practitioners. 

Of spirituous liquors and tobacco, Dr. Ray says:— 

“ Though not among the most potent agencies in creating insanity where no 
hereditary predisposition exists, yet few are more efficient than the former in 
developing the latent germs of the disease. This caution is peculiarly necessary 
in view of the very common use of these articles at the present time, so common 
as to be regarded by a large portion of the race as one of the normal habits of 
modern life.” (p. 292.) 

Incipient insanity requires the greatest judgment for its proper mange- 
ment, on the part of all who surround the patient. Our author’s special 
experience qualifies him to give clear and excellent instruction upon it; and 
he terminates his work with the enunciation and support of the principle 
upon which all psychopathists are agreed—that the sooner the insane per¬ 
son is removed from the then unfavourable influence of his accustomed 
home and haunts, and consigned to the sanative appliances, mental and 
physical, of a well-ordered hospital, the better will be his prospect of early 
recovery. He adds a plea, on similar ground, for willingness on the part 
of the convalescent lunatic and his friends, to postpone .his removal and 
return to ordinary excitements, until his restoration to health shall have 
been amply established and confirmed. 

In closing Dr. Ray’s volume we desire again to express the unqualified 
opinion, that he has in it assumed an important task, and has performed 
it well. He has written a good book, which all physicians, whose respon¬ 
sibilities often involve the minds as well as bodies of their patients, will 
find it to their advantage to read. Seldom, in a volume of so few pages, 
do we find so much to ponder and approve, and so little to call in question 
upon any of its topics. H. H. 


1 On Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, p. 119. 

2 On Obscure Diseases of the Brain, &c., Am. ed., p. 538. 



